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Introduction 



The Working Party was appointed in July 1968 with the following terms of 
reference : 

To review the arrangements in the United Kingdom for the industrial 
training of overseas nationals from the point of view of the 
contribution which they can be expected to make to furthering our 
export trade; to compare this with what is being done by our principal 
competitors ; and to consider whether any changes might be made in 
existing United Kingdom arrangements in the interests of export 
promotion. 

2 The Working Party was chaired by a representative of the Board of Trade 
and consisted of representatives of the Government departments mainly 
concerned, the CBI, the BNHC and the British Council. (The departments 
and organisations represented are listed in Appendix E.) We invited evidence 
from a wide cross-section of British industry, principally by means of a 
questionnaire sent out to over 300 firms; two-thirds of the firms approached 
replied and we would like to record our thanks to industry for the trouble 
taken in the preparation of these replies. We also received a number of 
proposals from organisations concerned with industrial training. 

(. Paragraphs 36 to 40.) 



Background 

3 Two considerations led to the setting up of the Working Party. The first 
was a growing feeling (voiced for example by the Export Council for Europe) 
that our arrangements for the industrial training of overseas nationals had 
developed in a piecemeal fashion over many years, did not adequately take 
account of the growing importance of Europe, and did not in fact reflect the 
allocation of our resources best suited to our needs in the 1970s and 1980s. 
The second was that we were getting an increasing number of reports from 
our Commercial Officers in European countries of the difficulty which 
nationals of these countries were encountering in seeking practical experience 
in British industry; in many cases applicants were turning to other countries, 
including Germany, where they did not seem to encounter the same difficulty. 



Plan of work 

4 In drafting our report we thought it logical to consider the following 
points in turn: 
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at she arrangements for the industrial training of overseas nationals in the 
United Kingdom, j Paragraphs 7 to 24; Appendix A sets out this 
information in greater detail and Appendix B analyses the results of the 

questionnaire); 

bt equivalent arrangements in a number of foreign countries (summarised in 
Paragraphs 25 to 28 and set out in considerably greater detail in 
Appendix C); 

ci in the light of this information what assessment can be made both of the 
usefulness of training overseas nationals in terms of the benefit to our 
export trade and of priorities between countries supplying trainees. 
t Paragraphs 29 to 35): 

di proposals from a number of organisations. ( Paragraphs 36 to 40): 
e> what our pattern of future expenditure on the industrial training of 
overseas nationals should be. (Paragraphs 41 to 59). 

5 Our recommendations are summarised in paragraph 60. 

6 A point of definition should be added. For the purpose of our enquiry 
we interpreted ‘industrial training’ to cover all on-the-job training carried out 
by firms. We have therefore looked at training at managerial as well as 
operative level and at long as well as short period training. 



Arrangements in the United Kingdom 

A General 

7 At least 6.009 overseas nationals are at present receiving industrial 
training in the United Kingdom. Most of these come to this country under 
arrangements made by private firms. The survey we conducted covered some 
200 firms and suggested that about 80 per cent of the overseas nationals 
receiving industrial training were doing so under arrangements made privately 
by firms; the Athlone Fellowships scheme, the CBI Overseas Scholarships 
scheme and the ODM Technical Assistance Programme accounted for a 
further 3 per cent and all other schemes for about 17 per cent. The firms 
written to tended to be the better known ones; so this estimate may underrate 
the proportion accounted for by private arrangements. 

Countries from which the trainees come 

8 Most of the ov erseas nationals receiving industrial training come from the 
developing countries. Of the 4,216 trainees covered by an ODM/Ministry of 
Labour survey* conducted in 1 965, 64 per cent came from developing 
countries. The bulk of the trainees from developed countries came from 

* Survey oj Industrial Training of Overseas Nationals — not published 
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Europe. In our survey firms were asked, if they undertook industrial training 
for the sake of influencing overseas buyers, on which geographical area they 
concentrated. Many claimed not to be concentrating on any area and most 
indicated more than one area as a source of trainees. The results obtained are 
open to a number of interpretations but Europe and the developing countries 
appear to be the most important areas in the eyes of the respondents from 
the point of view of industrial training for the purpose of export promotion: 

31 per cent indicated that they were concentrating on the developing 
countries, 18 per cent on EFTA and 15 per cent on the EEC. 

Value attached by industry to training of this kind 

9 The survey sought inter alia to elicit information on the views of industry 
about the value of training overseas nationals for export promotion. The 
results suggested that industry attached great value to such training, 76 per 
cent of respondents to the questionnaire assessing the training of overseas 
nationals as ‘useful’ or ‘very valuable' from an export promotion viewpoint. 

Level of trainees 

10 In the 1965 ODM/Ministry of Labour survey* the largest classified group 
of trainees were of post-graduate, 'professional status. In our survey, on the 
other hand, the largest classified group of trainees were at craftsman/ 
technician level ; 41 per cent compared with 29 per cent at post-graduate/ 
management level. We asked firms which level of overseas national trainee 
they considered to show the best results. 77 per cent of respondents considered 
the optimum to be at post-graduate level and above. 

B The organised schemes 

11 The main organised schemes now operating are: 

a) the Athlone Fellowships scheme; 

b) the CBI Overseas Scholarships scheme; 

c) the Technical Assistance Programme of the Ministry of Overseas 
Development, in part of which the Department of Employment and 
Productivity participate; 

d) the International Labour Organisation scheme; 

e) the Western European Union Exchange of Student Employees scheme, 
run in the United Kingdom by the Department of Employment and 
Productivity; 

f) the International Association for the Exchange of Students for Technical 
Experience ; 

g) the Institute of Directors’ Group Visits scheme. 

*Survey of Industrial Training of Overseas Nationals — not published 
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The Athlone Fellowships scheme 

12 The scheme was introduced in 1951 to enable Canadian graduate 
engineers to gain first-hand experience of British industry, and its products, 
especially in the field of capital goods; and in the technical faculties of 
universities and other research and educational establishments. It was hoped 
that the scheme would show a long-term benefit in that the United Kingdom 
would not be overlooked as a source of supply when the former Athlone 
Fellows reached influential positions in Canadian industry. About 40 Fellow- 
ships tenable for a maximum of two years, are now awarded each year. The 
annual cost is about £100,000 which is borne on the Board of Trade Vote. 

13 The majority of the 750 Canadians who have come to Britain under the 
scheme think highly of the opportunities it offered them; and there is evidence 
that it has generated goodwill. There is now some doubt however whether 

the scheme has the same potential value that it had when it was established 
in 1951. Canada has made great strides in industrial development in the last 
twenty years, and can now offer opportunities for industrial training which 
did not exist when the Athlone scheme began. 

14 Moreover the majority of the Athlone Fellows opt for a university 
course rather than industrial training, and so far as this choice leads them 
eventually to university posts in Canada rather than managerial positions in 
industry, it may be argued that the value of the scheme from the point of 
view of British exports is being diluted. On the other hand it has been argued 
that universities in Canada have an important influence in business and 
industrial circles. 

15 About 500 former Athlone Fellows now back in Canada were asked for 
their views on the value of the scheme. On the whole they were enthusiastic 
about it (which is perhaps only to be expected) but some considered that 
changed circumstances in Canada had rendered the scheme less useful. 

CBI Overseas Scholarships scheme 

16 The object of this scheme is to offer industrial training in British industry 
to graduate engineers from the Commonwealth and from developing 
countries. It is hoped in this way to stimulate trade between these countries 
and the United Kingdom. 

17 Each year about 100 scholarships are offered. These are of two types: 
Type A scholarships for recently graduated engineers are tenable for a period 
of up to two years; and Type C for graduates with over five years’ experience 
for a period of up to one year. All the scholars are placed in industrial firms 
which contribute most of their living expenses. The scheme pays the travel 
expenses of Type A scholars. Type C scholars meet this expense themselves. 

18 The Board of Trade finances the scheme to the extent of 30 per cent of 
the total income at a cost in 1968/69 of £35,000. The balance of the total 
annual cost of approximately £120,000 is met by the CBI. 
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Technical Assistance Programme of the Ministry of Overseas Development 

19 The overriding objective of industrial training under Technical Assistance, 
which is only given to developing countries, is to promote the economic 
development of the recipient country, but inevitably it must have some value 
for export promotion. For some years, ODM has been giving training in the 
industrial field, mainly for trainees from the public sector overseas. About 85 
such employees have been coming to the United Kingdom each year for 
training in the nationalised industries. Some 100 had been coming to train 
here in private industry. In order to increase the numbers of the latter a joint 
ODM/DEP scheme was introduced in 1967. Under this scheme it was hoped 
that some hundreds of students, graduates, technologists and teachers, 
nominated by overseas governments, would be placed in private industry in 
the United Kingdom for practical training. In fact, applications have been 
much fewer than expected and only 85 trainees have actually been placed 
during the first two years operation of the scheme. ODM normally pays the 
fares and maintenance cost of these trainees and also training fees if 
requested. The total expenditure of ODM on industrial training of overseas 
nationals amounts to about £120-150,000 a year. 

The International Labour Organisation scheme 

20 The ILO deals mainly with two types of trainee : (a) those attending 
full-time educational courses, or joining firms for three to six months; 

(b) trainees sponsored by the Turin International Centre for Advanced 
Training. The latter may spend three or more weeks in Britain out of their 
three to six months course attached to a firm, or a DEP Training Centre. 

They may be placed by the British Council, DEP, the Turin Centre or by the 
London Office of the ILO. About 70 trainees come here annually for the 
longer periods of training; and about 130 for the shorter periods. 

Western European Union Exchange of Student Employees scheme 

21 This scheme which covers most Western European countries allows 
industrial trainees in the 18-30 age group to go to another country for a 
period of up to a year to improve their linguistic and occupational 
knowledge. In the four years ending December 1968 only five United 
Kingdom applicants were placed abroad and 34 overseas nationals placed in 
British industry. 

International Association for the Exchange of Students for Technical Experience 

22 The International Association for the Exchange of Students for Technical 
Experience, a non-political organisation, has since 1948 been running a 
scheme under which undergraduates and undergraduate equivalents are 
exchanged during their long vacations with those of many other countries. 
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However, it would appear that Germany receives most trainees. It is estimnt h 
that there are 10,000 trainees in Germany at any one time from the develop;* 
countries and the Federal Republic also received 1,520 students from Euro P ^ 
m 1968 under the International Association for the Exchange of Student, r 
Technical Experience (IAESTE). Ior 



Usefulness of the industrial training of overseas nationals 

29 What benefits do our exports derive from training schemes for peoDle 

from overseas? It does not seem possible to measure this with any precision 
It is possible to point to export orders which may have been won because 
someone trained in Britain was favourably disposed to British equipment at 
the time when he was in a position to influence his company’s purchasing 
policy. But it is rarely possible to be certain; many other factors may have 
influenced the decision. In fact launching a scheme in this field is to some 
extent an act of faith. e 

30 What then is the justification for continuing to provide official support 
for industrial training schemes for people from overseas? In the first pkLe 
there is the fact that our mam competitors see value in such schemes from 
he point of view of their own export trade. It is possible that they too are 

ulgmg in acts of faith, but on the other hand, they are probably satisfied 
that there are benefits, however intangible. Secondly, there is the opinion 
expressed by three-quarters of the firms which replied to our questionnaire 
that industrial training of overseas nationals is ’very valuable’ or ‘useful’ as a 
means of promoting exports. Thirdly, whatever uncertainty there mav be 

f« BriSh at,d et T en d raining “ ^ U “ ted Kingd0m and “dividual orders 
ior .British goods placed overseas years later it is clear tho+ +• 

wh^ make purchasing decisrons and who have been acqu aS 

penod of trammg with what the United Kingdom has to offer in partlular 

3? So ' T P T 31 Wry kaSt give British g° ods a fair chance 
31 So although it is not possible to measure precisely the . 

form of industrial training we are satisfied that there are substantial “ ^ 
advantages to our export trade in continuing it. SUBSta “ial 



Priorities between countries 
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funds), is the right one. The facts are these. The Board of Trade make available 
at present £135,000 a year for the industrial training of overseas nationals. 
£100,000 goes to the Athlone scheme (Canada) and £35,000 to the CBI 
scheme (Commonwealth and developing countries). In addition the ODM is 
at present spending about £120-150,000 a year on the industrial training part 
of their technical assistance programme for the developing countries (the 
degree of priority accorded to industrial training being decided by the 
countries themselves) and there is also the International Labour Organisation 
scheme which caters for trainees from all over the world. 

33 In theory it would be desirable to allocate official support country-by- 
country in the light of the best results this would yield for our exports. For a 
number of reasons this degree of precision does not seem to us practicable. 

The return — as the answers from firms show — is to a substantial degree 
intangible and is in any case in terms of our exports years ahead when the 
present pattern will have changed. Officially supported schemes are only a 
marginal addition to what is done by private industry and we cannot, without 
exhaustive and burdensome enquiries, be certain of the precise extent and 
geographical pattern of the latter. Furthermore the sort of training scheme — 
and thus the money spent on it — appropriate to one geographical area is not 
necessarily suited to others. For countries some distance from the United 
Kingdom, particularly the less developed, scholarships for a year or more 
have long been accepted as the most appropriate means of training. But for 
European countries (which are to a much greater extent competitors of the 
United Kingdom) exchange visits would be more acceptable to British 
industry and would cater for substantially greater numbers of people. In 
other words in terms of numbers more could be done for nearby countries 
with less money. 

34 Nevertheless two points strike us about the existing allocation of 
resources. The first is that trainees from Canada get a disproportionate share 
of what is available. This is not to criticise the usefulness of the Athlone 
scheme ; ideally there would be advantage in increasing the funds available 
for trainees from other countries so that our effort all round would match 
that for Canada. But present constraints on public expenditure rule out any 
increase in total expenditure. So subject to a more detailed examination of 
the Athlone scheme (which we essay later in paragraphs 41 to 42) there seems 
some case for reducing the financial assistance given to this scheme in the 
interests of sharing out the total more evenly. In the second place while a 
good deal of support is given to trainees from the developing countries and 
the developed Commonwealth little is being done for Europe. Given the 
importance which our links with other European countries will assume in the 
1970s some reshaping of the pattern of Government aid in favour of Europe 
would seem to us desirable. 
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35 It was with these general considerations in mind that we looked first at 
the specific proposals put to us and then in more detail at the present pattern 
of official support. 



Proposals submitted to the working party 

The Technical Committee of the Council for Education 
in the Commonwealth 

36 The Technical Committee has proposed that a ‘clearing house’ should be 
set up to match applications from overseas students with training places 
offered by United Kingdom firms. It is argued that a clearing house would 
increase and improve the training of overseas nationals in the private sector 
and also reduce the number of sources from which firms received applications 
for training. The background to the proposal is the difficulty encountered by 
some overseas students, mainly from the developing countries, trying to 
obtain training places in British industry. The clearing house would not seek 
to interfere in any existing training arrangements that worked satisfactorily. 
The Technical Committee could not quantify the demand for the service but 
the estimated cost of the operation is £12,000 per annum. 

37 We sympathise with the aims of the Technical Committee in proposing a 
clearing house. In particular, we accept that there may well be a case for 
increasing the industrial training of overseas nationals in the private sector 
and that the present proliferation of bodies approaching firms about training 
places causes some exasperation in industry. We do not however think that 
the clearing house proposal is practicable. In the first place, the great majority 
of trainees are catered for under arrangements made by private firms for their 
own purposes and the establishment of a clearing house would have no 
bearing on these arrangements. Secondly, the demand for training places 
exceeds the supply, and we are not convinced that a clearing house which 
relied on the voluntary notification of vacancies by firms would be able 
substantially to increase the number of places available. Thirdly, we find it 
difficult to see how a clearing house could significantly reduce the number of 
organisations contacting firms about placement in view of the statement by its 
proponents that it W'ould not seek to interfere with any existing arrangements 
working satisfactorily. We think however that the objectives of the proposed 
clearing house may be met in part if the trainee exchange scheme which we 
recommend later ( Paragraphs 46 to 51) undertakes some unilateral placement 
in the United Kingdom, and provides an information service aimed to help 
overseas nationals seeking training in the United Kingdom. 

10 
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Central Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges 

38 The Central Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges has recom- 
mended that a British Office for Trainee Exchange should be set up under 
the British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education to act as a 
focal point for exchanges with other advanced European countries of 
industrial personnel in the 18 to 30 age group. The major objective of the 
exchange would be to equip the future generation of salesmen, engineers, 
designers and managers with a knowledge of the industrial structure and 
business methods in other countries. The CBEVE think that the present 
arrangements in this country for placing industrial trainees in foreign industry 
are inferior to those available to their counterparts in educational institutions ; 
their proposal for a British Office for Trainee Exchange is intended to rectify 
this. It would give industry and commerce the benefits that the education 
service now derives from a centrally administered placement service. The 
Office would initially require official support to cover the establishment and 
running expenses: an estimated £25,000 a year (£34,500 if a travel service is 
incorporated — a necessary facility in the view of the CBEVE Working Group) 
for the first years if operations are restricted to France and Germany; 

£35,000 a year (plus £9,500 for the travel service) if they are extended to 
other west European Countries, and proportionately more if closer contacts 
in industry and commerce with east European countries. North America and 
Japan are to be encouraged. While the office should begin to produce a 
surplus on certain of its operations (mainly by charging an administrative fee 
for placements abroad), to carry out its functions properly and also to extend 
its service to other areas it would need continuing annual finance to cover a 
proportion of its running expenses. 

39 We find its proposal attractive. A British Office for Trainee Exchange 
would provide a useful service to British industry and would be of particular 
benefit to future exporters. Our impression is that firms would agree to 
co-operate because this Office, unlike a clearing house, would be primarily 
concerned to train British staff rather than to deal with the training of 
overseas nationals; firms would only be asked to provide places for overseas 
nationals as a quid pro quo for their own employees gaining practical 
experience in foreign industry. We return to this proposal in paragraphs 46 
to 53 where we set out a scheme to give effect to it. 



The Institute of Directors 

40 The Institute has suggested that there is a case for the expansion of the 
student group visit scheme which they now organise for final-year students 
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and recent graduates from Latin America and Europe. This seems to us an 
economical scheme in the sense that the average cost per head is about £40 
and while no training is involved (the longest visits being no more than three 
weeks), there is evidence that a considerable amount of goodwill is generated. 
The croups, which are carefully selected, are composed of young techno- 
logists or professionals many of whom it is believed will m due course hold 
positions of importance in their own countries. The impression made on 
them through the Institute’s scheme does much to project the right image of 
Britain, and helps to create a favourable climate for British exports. The 
Institute does not feel able to increase its contribution to the administrative 
cost of the scheme. Any rise in administrative costs resulting from expansion 
would therefore have to be met from official sources, although other increases 
might be shared between student groups, Government and host firms in the 
existing ratio. 



Possible changes in existing officially supported schemes 

Athlone Fellowships scheme 

41 The basic question posed by the Athlone Fellowships scheme is whether 
it represents a rational distribution of resources between overseas markets to 
continue to spend £100,000 a year on a scheme for Canada as compared with 
the current £35,000 Board of Trade contribution to the CBI Overseas 
Scholarships scheme, which at any one time covers over thirty countries. 

There are valid arguments in favour of continuing to spend £100,000 or more 
on training Canadian nationals; the most convincing being the need, in view 
of Canada’s vulnerability to cultural and technological dominance by the 
United States, to ensure that the market for engineering goods is not 
completely pre-empted by United States firms. But this argument is not now 
limited to Canada, and other arguments are less valid today than they were 
when the scheme was set up in 1951. The Mission which recommended that 
the scheme should be set up argued that lack of knowledge of United 
Kingdom products was responsible for Canada’s failure to buy machinery from 
this'country. This was more true of post-war years than of today. Again an 
original purpose of the scheme was to provide Canadian graduates with 
industrial experience not available in Canada: Canada is now a highly 
industrialised country, and this is one of the main reasons why most Athlone 
Fellows now go into universities rather than into industry. In so far as this 
leads them into an academic rather than an industrial career there is some 
dilution of the export-promotional value of the scheme. There are other 
doubts about the Athlone scheme: it caters in the main for immediate 
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post-graduates, whereas many of the answers to the Working Party s 
questionnaire suggest that we should aim at training managers ; again, the 
Athlone awards are for up to two years whereas private firms favour courses 
of less than six months. 

42 Our conclusion is that, despite the undoubted value and prestige of the 
Athlone scheme, circumstances are no longer such as to justify so heavy a 
concentration of effort on this one country. We think therefore that the 
Athlone Fellowships scheme should be ended and alternative provision made 
for Canadian nationals. 



CBI Overseas Scholarships scheme 

43 The same doubts have not been expressed about the CBI Overseas 
Scholarships scheme which caters for nationals of Commonwealth and 
developing countries, and which derives 30 per cent of its income from official 
funds. CBI Scholars have something in common with Athlone Fellows m that 
the majority of them are immediate post-graduates and that they are provided 
with a training period of up to two years. But there are important differences. 
The CBI scheme has a proportion (some 45 per cent) of more mature 
Scholars; and all the CBI Scholars go into industry. This makes their scheme 
more akin to the training provided by private industry than is the Athlone . 
scheme. Again, most of the CBI Scholars are drawn from developing countries. 

44 For these reasons as well as the wider spread of the CBI scheme we 
consider that of the two schemes, the CBI one now provides better value for 
money. So if the Athlone scheme is to be wound up we would see considerable 
advantage— if suitable arrangements can be negotiated— in inviting the CBI 

to provide scholarships for Canada on a scale comparable to that which 
they apply to other countries. This would mean perhaps up to 10 scholarships 
a year, compared with the current 40 Athlone Fellowships. At the same time 
it would be useful if increased provision could be made for nationals of 
Canada — and other countries particularly exposed to United States 
technology— to study in the technical faculties of universities in the United 
Kingdoik This might be achieved by some re-allocation of places offered 
under the Commonwealth Scholarships scheme and/or by special provision 
made through the British Council. But it would be unrealistic not to 
recognise that this would involve additional expenditure which cannot be 
considered until the economic situation improves. We understand that firms 
participating in the CBI Scholarships scheme are finding it increasingly 
difficult to offer trainee places because of the higher cost of maintaining 
scholars; and we consider that there is a good case for providing for a rather 
larger share of the maintenance grant to come from official funds, providing 
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that this is done within the present total of official expenditure. 

45 The Athlone scheme cannot be wound up overnight. The earliest possible 
‘final’ Athlone year is 1971/72. If the practical training element of the Athlone 
scheme for Canada is in effect subsumed in a widened CBI Scholarships 
scheme the latter would cover the greater part of the developing world, plus 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada. But this would leave untouched the 
problem which was one of the reasons for setting up the Working Party, 
namely the provision of suitable arrangements to meet demands for industrial 
training from the developed world, and in particular from Europe. 



Trainees from Europe 

46 Our growing trade with Europe and the prospect of our joining the 
European Economic Community in the 1970s makes the importance of filling 
this gap clear enough. How best can this be done? In paragraph 33 we noted 
that there were arguments in favour of exchange arrangements rather than 
scholarships for countries near at hand. But geographical proximity is not the 
only factor; countries which are our competitors can offer reciprocal facilities, 
our impression is that industry would welcome trainees from these countries 
on a reciprocal basis ; correspondingly countries which see value in sending 
their nationals to train in Britain might be willing to welcome a corresponding 
number of trainees from this country. In fact a suggestion for an exchange of 
graduate and junior managerial level has already been received from Western 
Germany. This proposal has the backing of both the Federal Government 
department concerned with the industrial training of nationals from other 
countries and of the two main bodies representing German industry, the 
Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie and the Deutscher Industrie and 
Handelstag. A Working Group led by the Central Bureau for Educational 
Visits and Exchanges which visited Germany and France in 1968 reported 
support from many quarters in both these countries for industrial exchanges 
with the United Kingdom. A direct exchange scheme with European countries 
has therefore got much to commend it. 

47 How such an exchange scheme would work out in practice would 
largely be for the agency running it to decide. But we have given some 
thought to the broad outline of such a scheme. It should be aimed in our 
view at future managers. The view expressed by the majority of those who 
replied to the questionnaire was that the best export results were obtained 
from training post-graduates and managerial level trainees. 

48 The scheme might start on a pilot basis with France and Germany, since 
there has been some discussions about exchanges with these countries and 
establishing contacts and making the necessary preparations elsewhere will 
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take a little time. But we think it important that the scheme should be 
widened as rapidly as is administratively possible to include other Western 
European countries. Indeed we see no reason why the scheme should not in 
time embrace the United States, Japan and some Eastern European countries. 

49 As to the administration of the scheme, the cost of maintaining trainees 
and probably of travel should in our view be met by the participating firms. 
This would leave administration and incidentals to be financed centrally even 
though this could be recouped in part by the fees charged by the agency for 
its services. A training programme run on these lines would therefore be very 
economical of official funds. 

50 How could such a scheme be launched ? It might, for example, be taken 
under the wing of the CBI and run in parallel with the CBI Overseas 
Scholarships scheme. Alternatively, if the Athlone scheme is subsumed in a 
widened CBI Overseas Scholarships scheme, the Board of Trade staff now 
administering the Athlone scheme might take over the administration of the 
proposed exchange scheme. Another possibility is that the Department 

of Employment and Productivity, which has the advantage of an expert 
regional organisation, should look after the scheme. Exchanges could also be 
arranged by a joint office set up by the industrial training boards. 

51 On balance, however, we think that the British Association for 
Commercial and Industrial Education, which has already expressed its 
willingness to run a British Office for Trainee Exchange, would be the most 
suitable organisation for arranging industrial exchanges between British and 
foreign firms. A note on BACIE is at Appendix D. 



Focal point for applications from overseas nationals for unilateral placement 
in British industry 

52 One of the reasons for setting up the Working Party was the request 
from our embassies in Europe that something should be done to reduce the 
difficulties encountered by nationals of European countries seeking industrial 
placement in Britain. This could be met, it was argued, by establishing a 
point to which all such overseas nationals might apply. 

53 The setting up of a British Office for Trainee Exchange would go some 
way to solving this problem. There would probably still be a substantial 
number of applicants who would not be dealt with by these arrangements 
although the number would diminish as the exchange schemes expanded. But 
we doubt whether the setting up of any additional organisation would be 
useful. Firms after all will only train overseas nationals when they find it 
worthwhile, and it follows from this that there tends to be an imbalance 
between the demand for training places and the supply. We think that the 
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most realistic answer lies in the setting up of the British Office for Trainee 
Exchange and the expansion as rapidly as possible under its auspices of 
exchanges between industry here and in European countries. The more these 
schemes expand the more chance there will be that candidates for unilateral 
placement put by our embassies to the Office for Trainee Exchange will find 
places in industry. In the meantime our embassies should be given clear 
guidance on all the various schemes ( Appendix A) available to foreigners 
wishing to train in British firms. 



Private sector training 

54 We looked at the case for helping firms to bring more industrial trainees 
to the United Kingdom, since even a small percentage increase in the number 
of trainees catered for privately would be much greater than anything which 
an official scheme that is financially feasible could achieve. 

55 There are two difficulties. The first is that any public subsidy to this end 
would generate claims for financial assistance towards the training of overseas 
nationals already undertaken by these firms. 

56 The second arises if it is suggested that the bill be limited by giving 
preference to particular geographical areas. It is, however, a matter of the 
individual firm’s commercial judgment as to which countries are in the long 
term likely to be its most profitable trading partners. We do not therefore 
think there would be justification for using public funds (in addition to those 
used to support official schemes) to influence their choice. 

57 A possibility of action is however provided by section 14 of the Industrial 
Training Act. The significance of the provision is this. At present overseas 
nationals who are not taken on to the pay-roll by firms in this country fall 
outside the ambit of the Industrial Training Boards. The invocation of 
section 14 would enable the Industrial Training Boards to help these people 
(either by placing them or making grants for their training), providing public 
money could be made available to meet the costs. Activities of the Boards in 
connection with section 14 would fall outside the existing grant-levy 
arrangements and the Boards would be required to keep separate accounts 
for expenses arising in this way. The Boards would only be able to exercise 
these powers at the request of the Secretary of State for Employment and 
Productivity, and the categories of overseas nationals and the industries 
involved would be subject to ministerial definition. We recognise that it 
would not be practicable to invoke section 14 in advance of detailed 
consultation with the Boards about the role which they might play in the 
training of overseas nationals; the likely cost to public funds and the 
difficulties set out in paragraphs 55 and 56 make these consultations 
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particularly necessary. But if satisfactory arrangements can be agreed with all 
concerned a useful supplement to existing training of people from overseas 
could be brought about. We therefore recommend that the Department of 
Employment and Productivity should now enter into such consultations. 



Study visits 

58 We have considered whether the emphasis might be shifted with profit 
from industrial training to study visits. Industrial training of overseas 
nationals is costly and many overseas nationals do not want long periods of 
training away from their own country. Furthermore, as a rule firms prefer to 
train overseas nationals selected through their own contacts. An alternative 
to industrial training is to bring overseas nationals for an intensive tour of 
the branch of industry in which they are interested. The Institute of Directors 
has a scheme which does this but the Institute is only able to accept about a 
third of all applicants because of lack of finance. We consider that as this 
scheme is concerned to promote exports rather than culture it would more 
appropriately be supported by the Board of Trade. We suggest that the 
present official contribution to the scheme should be increased, and that it 
should be transferred to the Board of Trade Vote. 



Cost to public funds 

59 Our recommendations should not in total involve any increase in public 
expenditure. Where we have recommended increased expenditure (on 
Government support for the CBI scheme, the British Office for Trainee 
Exchange and the Study Visits scheme of the Institute of Directors) this 
should be balanced by reductions in our expenditure on the Athlone scheme. 
Similarly any expenditure arising from arrangements made under section 14 
of the Industrial Training Act would have to be met from reductions 
elsewhere. In other words we are recommending a change in the existing 
pattern, not the level, of public expenditure on the industrial training of 
overseas nationals. Since the Athlone scheme has to be phased out gradually 
( paragraph 45) we shall not be able to make this switch of expenditure 
immediately; but the intervening period could be spent on some useful 
planning and consultations. 
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Summary of recommendations 



60 We recommend that: 



(a) the Athlone scheme should be phased out on the grounds that there is 
no longer a sufficiently strong case for continuing a scheme limited to 
Canada, and accounting for a major part of Government expenditure on 
this type of training; ( Paragraph 42) 

(b) Government support for the CBI scheme should be increased to allow 
them 



(c) 

(d) 

(e) 



(i) to extend their scheme to include Canada and at the same time to 
increase the numbers of scholars from other countries, 

(ii) to reduce the contributions made to the scholars’ maintenance by the 
host firms; ( Paragraph 44) 

more should be done for trainees, in particular from Europe, by setting 

up a British Office for Trainee Exchange; ( Paragraph 51) 

the Government support given to the Study Visits scheme of the 

Institute of Directors should be increased {Paragraph 40); and 

DEP should enter into consultations with the Industrial Training Boards 

about the role which the Boards might play in the training of overseas 

nationals. {Paragraph 57.) 
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Appendix A 



Arrangements in the United Kingdom 

1 The arrangements in the United Kingdom for the industrial training of 
overseas nationals fall into two main categories : 

(a) schemes run centrally by the Government and/or industry, and 

(b) private arrangements made by individual firms for their own purposes 
(often linked with training for their overseas subsidiaries). 

2 In the first category fall : 

(i) The Athlone Fellowships scheme. ( Paragraph 6.) 

(ii) The CBI Overseas Scholarships scheme. ( Paragraph 11.) 

(iii) The Technical Assistance Programme of the Ministry of Overseas 
Development (Paragraph IS), including the joint Ministry of Overseas 
Development and Department of Employment and Productivity scheme. 
(Paragraph 19.) 

(iv) The Western European Union Exchange of Student Employees scheme, 
run in the United Kingdom by the Department of Employment and 
Productivity. (Paragraph 24.) 

(v) The International Labour Organisation scheme. (Paragraph 26.) 

(vi) The Group Visits scheme of the Institute of Directors. (Paragraph 29.) 

3 The second category (the private arrangements made by individual firms) 
is dealt with in paragraphs 34 to 39 below, and accounts for the great 
majority of overseas trainees in the United Kingdom. There is less 
comprehensive information available about these arrangements ; our 
knowledge is largely derived from a report prepared in 1965 by the Ministry 
of Overseas Development in conjunction with the then Ministry of Labour 
(Survey of Industrial Training of Overseas Nationals *) based on a 
questionnaire sent to some 7,000 establishments, including all manufacturing 
establishments with 500 or more employees. 

4 There is also the International Association for the Exchange of Students 
for Technical Experience (Paragraph 31) which does not fall into either of 
the categories mentioned above. 

5 Details of these various schemes are set out below. 



Athlone Fellowships 



6 The Board of Trade run the Athlone Fellowships scheme, which was 
started in 1951, under which some 40 Canadian graduate engineers come to 



*Not published 
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the United Kingdom each year on one or two-year scholarships. 

7 The Fellowships are intended to be used for further study or practical 
experience in engineering and are granted on the understanding that their 
holders will undertake a course of study or training in the United Kingdom 
and will afterwards return to Canada to follow their careers in engineering. 
The Fellowship may take the form of experience in one or more industrial 
organisations, or with a firm of consulting engineers. The Fellow may also 
engage in post-graduate work in engineering in a university, college or 
research establishment, or take any combination of these possibilities. The 
most common practice at the present time is for Fellows to spend their two 
years at university. The aim of the Fellowships is to foster understanding 
between the two countries and so help to encourage trade in both 
directions. Government money is in this case consciously used as an 
incentive to exports. 

8 The tenure of the award cannot at present be extended beyond two years. 
If a Fellow wishes to continue research for a third year (or longer) in order 
to obtain a higher degree he will be responsible for securing finance to cover 
the extra period. However, payment for the cost of preparing his thesis and 
for his journey back to Canada can, in most cases, be provided by the 
Board. 

9 The Fellowship covers the cost of travel from home to Britain and return 
and of approved university or college tuition or other fees, and provides an 
allowance of £816 a year for maintenance in Britain. The total cost, which is 
borne on a Board of Trade vote, amounts to about £100,000 per annum. 
Firms or other organisations which accept Athlone Fellows for industrial 
experience do not pay the Fellows a salary, but are expected to contribute 
to a central fund of the Board of Trade a sum equivalent to the salary the 
organisation would pay to a United Kingdom graduate engineer of similar 
qualifications and experience. The contributions received by the Board of 
Trade currently amount to about £8,000 per annum. 

10 At a recent conference of Fellows held in London, it was suggested that 
(a) a marriage allowance should be instituted for Athlone Fellows, and (b) 
Fellowship awards should provide support for third year Fellows who wish 
to go for still higher degrees. The Managing Committee were sympathetic to 
these proposals but they do, of course, imply some reconsideration of the 
basic features of the scheme. 



CBI Overseas Scholarships scheme 

1 1 The CBI Overseas Scholarships scheme offers practical training in 
British industry to graduate engineers — largely from developing countries. 
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The Scholarships do not offer academic or theoretical training. In addition 
to enabling scholars to improve their professional knowledge, the scheme also 
aims to increase trade between their countries and Britain. It is a requirement 
that scholars return to their own countries after their training has been 
completed. The annual intake averages about 100. 

12 There are two main types of CBI Scholarship: 

Type A These are for recently graduated engineers who have had less than 
two years industrial experience, and offer training on the lines of a 
modified graduate apprenticeship. They provide an allowance at the 
rate of £660 per annum, and include the cost of travel to and from 
Britain. They may be awarded for a period of two years or for 
18 months. In special cases one year scholarships are awarded, 
but these include the cost of travel in one direction only. 

Type C These Scholarships are for more experienced applicants who have 
been following their careers for a minimum of five years since 
graduation. They offer from four to 12 months training, which 
might include such items as project work, design, research and 
development. The allowance provided with these scholarships is 
£800 per annum; scholars are required however to pay the cost of 
travel to and from their own countries. 

Type B These scholarships have been discontinued. 

13 The cost of running the scheme is divided between industry and 
Government, the CBI providing office accommodation and certain services, 
and paying the salary of the Manager. The Board of Trade finances the 
scheme to the extent of 30 per cent of the total income at a cost of up to 
£40,000 per annum in 1968/69. The major part of the scholars’ allowance is 
paid by the firms accepting scholars for training; the Board of Trade grant 
is used to supplement these payments and to cover additional expenses, 
which include fares, works visits and maintenance. 



Industrial Training Board Grants 

14 Since the Industrial Training Act came into force in 1964 some 30 
Training Boards have been set up, on an industry by industry basis, and it is 
estimated that these Boards together cover about 15 million workers. The 
main purpose of the ITBs is to encourage industrial training by means of a 
grant-levy system. The ITBs do not make any special provision for the 
training of overseas nationals and the same criteria apply to grants for 
training nationals of overseas countries as to those of the United Kingdom. 

No detailed statistics are available, but it is probable that few Government- 
sponsored trainees are supported by ITB grants, since such trainees are rarely 
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placed on a firm’s pay-roll. The ODM/DEP Survey of 1965, however, 
established that most overseas trainees come to the United Kingdom under 
private arrangements and receive wages during training; the training of these 
overseas nationals may qualify for grant, depending on the grant schemes of 
the Industrial Training Boards concerned. 



Ministry of Overseas Development’s Technical Assistance Programme 

15 Between 3,000 and 4,000 students and trainees from the developing 
countries are brought to Britain annually under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Overseas Development as part of the technical assistance programme. They 
are for the most part employed in the public sector overseas and are 
postgraduates or of similar standing. They must all be nominated by their 
governments and with very few exceptions their fares, their maintenance and 
their training costs are financed by ODM. The majority — well over 90 per 
cent — take courses other than those related to industry for instance, public 
administration, teacher training, social work, etc. 

16 The number of industrial trainees has, over the years, been running at 
the rate of about 200 per annum. The Ministry provides industrial training 
in a variety of ways : 

(i) About 80 to 90 trainees per annum are placed in the nationalised or 
semi-nationalised industries. This placing is done by direct contact 
between ODM and the board of the industry. 

(ii) Private industry, which absorbs the vast majority of trainees who come 
to the United Kingdom for practical training, also takes a small number 
of students sponsored by ODM. These have been placed with the help of 
DEP headquarters and up to 1967 were coming at the rate of 80 to 120 
per annum. 

(iii) Training carried out in co-operation with the Locomotive and Allied 
Manufacturers Association. 

17 ODM feel that the latter scheme is particularly successful and think it 
might be used as a pattern for the future. The scheme arose from a proposal 
put forward by LAMA in 1967 for running courses for overseas people 
specifically with the intention of increasing exports through this investment 
in training. Under the scheme ODM provide the funds to cover the fares and 
maintenance of the trainees, while LAMA cover the cost of the courses. Thus 
this isolated scheme successfully combines export promotion with aid for 
developing countries. 

18 In addition, and under a more specialised type of traineeship operated in 
connection with the ODM Capital Aid Programme, people are brought to 
this country when aid has been granted for a large specific project overseas, 
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in order to be trained in the technical skills and knowledge relating to that 
project. India has provided several examples of this. 

1 9 To enable more trainees from the developing countries to obtain 
industrial training in the United Kingdom a joint Ministry of Overseas 
Development and Department of Employment and Productivity (formerly 
Ministry of Labour) scheme was introduced in April, 1967. This scheme was 
an extension of the already existing arrangements (referred to in paragraph 
16 (ii) above) and in particular it was planned that DEP would use its 
regional and local offices for placing a considerable increase in numbers, 
no It was originally hoped that part of the cost of the scheme would be met 
by employers who would be asked to take on to their payroll the trainees 
who required practical training for six months or more. Such trainees would 
be likely to come within the normal levy and grant arrangements under the 
Industrial Training Act. This type of arrangement would include those 
undertaking the industrial part of a sandwich course. Trainees coming for 
periods of less than six months would have their maintenance costs met by 
their financial sponsor— the ODM in the case of a trainee financed by that 
Ministry, or the overseas government in the case of a trainee financed by 
such a government, or the private firm if any such nominees were sent by the 
private sector overseas. In the event however only half of the trainees placed 
under this scheme have been in training with the same employer for six 
months or more; and of these in only a very few cases so far has the trainee 
been taken on to a firm’s payroll. 

21 The scheme was designed to apply to five categories of persons, to 
university graduates requiring practical training or experience; to sandwich 
course students working for a degree of the Council for National Academic 
Awards or for a Higher National Diploma; to technologists requiring special 
training; to technical teachers; and to supervisors who would benefit from 
further practical training. Training at lower levels was deliberately excluded 

from the scheme. , , , 

22 The number of trainees taking part in the scheme has so far not reached 
the hoped-for figure. During the two years from the inception of the scheme 
up to 31st March, 1969, a mere 426 applications had been received from 
abroad. Of these, 215 were rejected or withdrawn, mainly because their 
qualifications were unsuitable or the training requested was below the levels 
described in paragraph 21 above. On 1st April, 1969, 64 applicants had 
actually entered into training and a further 21 had been offered posts. 
Seventy-four acceptable applications were waiting for their attachments to be 
arranged The remainder were still under consideration or had been referred 
back to the overseas government in order to settle details which were not 

"B^The reasons for the slow start of the scheme and its failure to attract the 
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expected numbers are now being examined. As training under technical 
assistance is provided on a Government to Government basis, overseas firms 
in the private sector are not permitted to approach ODM direct but must 
make an application through their appropriate Government channels and it 
may be that the number of applications is thereby limited to some extent. 

It is also difficult to bring the programme to the notice of firms in the 
developing countries, particularly in those where there is a large proportion 
of smaller firms, and to ensure that they are aware of the methods of 
application. Another difficulty at the present time is finding suitable placements 
in British industry and the delays resulting from this have no doubt 
discouraged fuller use of the scheme. 



Exchange of Student-Employees scheme 

24 Although most exchanges of young workers (including student-employees, 
etc.) are arranged individually by employers through direct contacts, or by 
non-governmental bodies, there is also an official international scheme in 
which the United Kingdom participates. This is the Western European 
Union Convention scheme which covers student-employees between the ages 
of 18 and 30 who wish to go to another country for up to 12 months to 
improve their linguistic and occupational knowledge. It has been ratified by 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, West 
Germany, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Greece and Italy. The scheme is not 
run on a ‘head for head’ basis. It is handled by DEP to meet the United 
Kingdom’s international obligation but is not intended to replace non-official 
schemes, and the number of placings is very small. In the four years ending 
in December 1968 five United Kingdom applicants were placed abroad and 
34 overseas nationals placed in British industry. In contrast the number of 
labour-permits issued for student-employees recruited by all methods 
averages about 8,000 per annum. 

25 The main reason for the low level of placements effected through the 
scheme is thought to be the complexity of the administrative procedure and the 
consequent slowness in placing. DEP’s regional and local offices are the 
placing agency in the United Kingdom and an application by an overseas 
national is made to his local employment exchange. The application is then 
passed through the headquarters of DEP’s counterpart in the country of 
origin to DEP’s head office in London. 



The ILO scheme 

26 The International Labour Organisation deals mainly with two types of 
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trainee. The first category are those coming to this country on an ILO 
bursary either to attend full time educational courses or to be attached to 
industrial or commercial firms or a mixture of both for a period of three to 
six months. Most of these bursaries are in the vocational training, 
management or public administration field. Similar bursaries are offered by 
the Turin International Centre for Advanced Training, an ILO sponsored 
organisation. Trainees attending this centre for a three or six months course 
may spend three or more weeks in Britain attached to an industrial firm, a 
commercial organisation (if a management trainee, for example) or a 
Government Training Centre. The people referred to in this paragraph may 
be placed by the British Council, DEB, the Turin Centre or by the London 

Office of the ILO. . . 

27 About 70 trainees come here annually for the longer periods of training; 
about 130 for the shorter periods. 

28 The ILO also run a ‘Worker Trainees’ scheme, whereby trainees, mainly 
from Yugoslavia, Turkey and Israel, work at about foreman level in Britain 
for three to four months. The number of attachments averages about six per 
annum. 



Group Visits scheme of the Institute of Directors 

09 In the five years 1964-68, 181 groups with a total of 3,885 graduates and 
final years students from the technical faculties of universities in Europe and 
Latin America have been brought to the United Kingdom under this scheme. 
The groups which are recommended to the Institute by the British Embassy 
or British Council representative in the originating country spend between 
one and two weeks in the United Kingdom visiting factories, university 
departments and laboratories. Their programmes are prepared and supervised 
by the Institute of Directors, which meets the administrative costs of this 
operation. The visitors pay their own fares to and from the United Kingdom 
and 50 per cent of their basic expenses whilst in the United Kingdom. 

30 At present the scheme caters for about 1,000 students a year, half from 
Latin America and half from Europe. Of the total current annual cost of 
about £40,000, the Institute of Directors provides about £10,000, the British 
Council about £6,000, and the balance is shared between the students and 
host firms in the approximate ratio of 5 to 3. 



The IAESTE scheme 

31 The International Association for the Exchange of Students for Technical 
Experience, which is a non-political organisation, runs a scheme whereby 
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students (normally on a reciprocal basis) are exchanged with those of many 
other countries. The scheme is open to students who are following courses at 
universities, institutes of technology and similar higher institutions. The main 
aim of the Association is to exchange students during their long vacations, 
i.e. for eight to twelve weeks. In some cases bilateral arrangements are made 
for longer periods of training, i.e. between three and twelve months. 
Technical Experience’ refers to experience through an on-the-job training to 
supplement college education of all relevant study fields. 

32 Since the Association was founded in 1948 the number of students 
exchanged has exceeded 125,000. In 1967 Britain sent 711 students and 
received 779; in 1968 the figures were 583 and 614 respectively. 

33 The overseas student pays his own fare in both directions, but relies on 
the payments made to him by his employer in Britain to keep him whilst in 
this country. Administration of the scheme is carried out by a network of 
national committees with representation of the academic, industrial and 
student interests. 



Private arrangements by industry 

34 No comprehensive survey of the industrial training of overseas nationals 
in the United Kingdom has been carried out since the report prepared in 
1965 by the Ministry of Overseas Development in conjunction with the then 
Ministry of Labour, entitled Survey of Industrial Training of Overseas 
Nationals*. 

35 Information was sought from about 7,000 establishments in 
manufacturing industries. All establishments with 500 or more employees 
were approached and a stratified sample of establishments with 11-499 
employees. Of the 4,216 trainees revealed by the survey 64 per cent came 
from developing countries, with the majority of these coming from India 
(27 per cent). The bulk of trainees from developed countries came from 
Europe, with Australasia as the second major source. 

36 Of the trainees from developing countries 29 per cent were classified in 
the technicians category and 38 per cent as above that level with the greatest 
number of them at the post-graduate or senior management level. In the case 
of developed countries trainees were mainly at post-graduate or senior 
management level. 

37 Forty-six per cent of all trainees were to be found in the engineering and 
electrical goods industry and 21 per cent in the vehicles, shipbuilding and 
allied engineering and metal manufacturing industries. 

* Not published 
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38 More recent figures for the total number of industrial trainees in the 
United Kingdom provided by the British Council show that there were 5,800 
trainees in the year 1965/66. The figure dropped to 4,318 in 1966/67, the 
major decrease appearing to lie in the number of trainees coming from 
countries in Western Europe. 

39. One of the major findings of the 1965 survey was that by far the largest 
number of trainees came to Britain through independent arrangements. 
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Appendix B 



Results of the questionnaire to industry 

1 As the great majority of overseas nationals receiving industrial training in 
the United Kingdom are doing so under private arrangements, it was 
decided by the Working Party that the usefulness of such training for the 
purpose of trade promotion could only be assessed on the basis of 
information provided by industry. Accordingly a questionnaire was circulated 
to some 300 industrial concerns and the views of a number of trade 
associations and other bodies were also sought. 

2 The information obtained in this manner is set out below. 



Questionnaire survey 

Object of questionnaire 

3 The Working Party wished to assemble detailed information on the 
length and subject of training, the number, level and nationality of trainees, 
and the objectives of training firms. It was also thought desirable to elicit the 
views of industry on the various official schemes — the CBI Overseas 
Scholarships scheme, the Athlone Fellowships scheme, the Technical 
Assistance Programme of the Ministry of Overseas Development including 
the joint Scheme of the Ministry of Overseas Development and the 
Department of Employment and Productivity. 



Response to questionnaire 



Table 1 Questionnaires despatched and returned 


Number Despatched 


Number Returned 




Fully Completed 


Partially Completed 


303 


196 


30 



4 The firms to which the questionnaire was despatched were those which 
the Confederation of British Industry considered were likely to be engaged 
in the industrial training of overseas nationals. 
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5 Approximately 65 per cent of the questionnaires were returned fully 
completed. 



Table 2 Overseas nationals undergoing industrial training by schemes 






1966 


1967 




1968 






Trainees % 


Trainees 


°/ 

/o 


Trainees 


% 


Official schemes 1 


171 3-2 


165 


2-7 


187 


2-9 


Other schemes 2 


997 18-7 


1,186 


19-5 


1,016 


15-8 


Arrangements made 


by firms 


4,161 78-1 


4,735 


77-8 


5,218 


81-3 


Total 


5,329 100-0 


6,086 


100-0 


6,421 


100-0 


Change over 


previous year 




+ 757 +14-2 


+ 335 


+ 5-5 



6 The survey covered an annual average of about 6,000 overseas nationals 
in the United Kingdom and abroad receiving training in 188 firms during the 
three years 1966-68: about 5,000 were being trained in the United Kingdom. 
This latter figure appears to be rather high compared to previous estimates of 
the total number of overseas nationals receiving industrial training in the 
United Kingdom — the British Council estimated that there were 5,800 such 
trainees in 1965/66 and 4,318 in 1966/67 and the joint Ministry of Overseas 
Development/Ministry of Labour survey* gave the total number of overseas 
nationals undergoing industrial training in the United Kingdom in May, 1965 
as 4,216. 

7 It will be seen from Table 2 that 2-9 per cent of trainees in 1968 came 
under the official schemes, 15-8 per cent under other schemes such as those 
administered by the International Association for the Exchange of Students 
for Technical Experience, the International Labour Office, the British Council 
and educational institutions and 81-3 per cent under arrangements made 
privately within the firms providing the training. 

1 Athlone, CBI, ODM and ODM/DEP. 

2 ILO, IAESTE and Educational Institutions. 

* Survey of Industrial Training of Overseas Nationals — not published 
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4 The firms to which the questionnaire was despatched were those which 
the Confederation of British Industry considered were likely to be engaged 
in the industrial training of overseas nationals. 
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5 Approximately 65 per cent of the questionnaires were returned fully 
completed. 



Table 2 Overseas nationals undergoing industrial training by schemes 




1966 




1967 




1968 






Trainees 


% 


Trainees 


°/ 

/o 


Trainees 


% 


Official schemes 1 


171 


3-2 


165 


2-7 


187 


2-9 


Other schemes 2 


997 


18-7 


1,186 


19-5 


1,016 


15-8 


Arrangements made 
by firms 


4,161 


78-1 


4,735 


77-8 


5,218 


81-3 


Total 


5,329 


100-0 


6,086 


100-0 


6,421 


100-0 


Change over 
previous year 






+ 757 +14-2 


+ 335 


+ 5-5 



6 The survey covered an annual average of about 6,000 overseas nationals 
in the United Kingdom and abroad receiving training in 188 firms during the 
three years 1966-68: about 5,000 were being trained in the United Kingdom. 
This latter figure appears to be rather high compared to previous estimates of 
the total number of overseas nationals receiving industrial training in the 
United Kingdom — the British Council estimated that there were 5,800 such 
trainees in 1965/66 and 4,318 in 1966/67 and the joint Ministry of Overseas 
Development/Ministry of Labour survey* gave the total number of overseas 
nationals undergoing industrial training in the United Kingdom in May, 1965 
as 4,216. 

7 It will be seen from Table 2 that 2-9 per cent of trainees in 1968 came 
under the official schemes, 15-8 per cent under other schemes such as those 
administered by the International Association for the Exchange of Students 
for Technical Experience, the International Labour Office, the British Council 
and educational institutions and 81-3 per cent under arrangements made 
privately within the firms providing the training. 

1 Athlone, CBI, ODM and ODM/DEP. 

2 ILO, IAESTE and Educational Institutions. 

* Survey of Industrial Training of Overseas Nationals — not published 
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Table 3 Survey firms training overseas nationals 


Firms training 
overseas nationals 




Firms not training 
overseas nationals 


Number % 

188 83 




Number 

38 


% 

17 


Status of trainee 


Table 4 Status of overseas trainees 




Trainees in 






Status an average year 


% 


% 


Operative and shop-floor worker 


129 


2 




Apprentice craftsman 


39 


i 


6 


Trainee technician 


179 


3 




Craftsman 


91 


2 


41 


Technician 


1,980 


39 




Supervisor 


299 


6 


6 


Undergraduate 


391 


8 


19 


Postgraduate and technologist 


567 


11 




Junior management 


178 


3 




Middle management 


511 


10 


18 


Senior management 


249 


5 




Other 


515 


10 


10 


Total 


5,128 


100 


100 
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8 Seventeen per cent of respondents stated that their firms did not undertake 
the training of overseas nationals for the following reasons : 

(a) limited export activity, 

(b) doubt about the export promotional value of training overseas nationals — 
either generally or for the particular company concerned, 

(c) security considerations — either of a military or of a commercial nature, 

(d) priority for the training requirements of the company’s own employees, 

9 A small number of respondents providing training for overseas nationals 
advanced similar arguments for limiting their activity in this field. 

10 Only 6 per cent of trainees were at a level lower than craftsman/ 
technician, 41 per cent were at the craftsman/technician level, 19 per cent at 
undergraduate/postgraduate level, 1 8 per cent had managerial status and the 
remainder were in supervisory and other grades. 



Type of training 



Table 5 Type of training provided 


Training 


Trainees in 
an average year 


O/ 

/o 




Purchasing 


7 


— 




Research and design 


596 


12 




Production 


818 


18 




Service and maintenance 


2,130 


44 




Sales and marketing 


260 


5 




Management 


347 


7 




Other 


667 


14 




Total 


4,825 


100 





11 Forty-four per cent of the trainees were receiving training in service and 
maintenance, 18 per cent in production, 12 per cent in research and 
design, 7 per cent in management, 5 per cent in sales and marketing and the 
remainder in other subjects. 
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Reasons for Training 



Ikible 8 Training motives 







Reasons 


Respondents 


°/ 

/o 


i ; ur employees of an overseas branch 




- 


subsidiary, agent or distributor 


121 


25 


Fur employees of customers 


109 


22 


Fur individuals likely to have an 
influence on future buying 


100 


20 


To establish goodwill 


124 


26 


For other reasons 


34 


7 


Total 


488 


100 


Note: Many respondents gave more than one reason for providing training. 



I 9 The replies to the questionnaire indicated that most firms training 
overseas nationals did so for more than one motive, and for this reason 
Table 8 should be treated with some caution. 

21) An analysis of the replies indicated the following categorisation: 



(a) Establishment of goodwill 

(i) Safeguarding relationship with customer or licensee — many companies 
claimed this as the primary motive for training overseas nationals 
and stated that, whilst they did not anticipate any increase in exports 
as a direct consequence of it, they considered good relations to be an 
asset worth taking positive steps to create or preserve and feared the 
consequences of refusing to undertake training requested by a 
customer. 

(ii) Overseas public relations— a few firms trained overseas nationals 
purely to create or increase the reputation of the firm abroad. A 
large number of respondents claimed this as a subsidiary motive. 
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(b) Efficiency of overseas operation 

In order to improve the effectiveness of their overseas distribution 
many firms provided training in product-knowledge for those 
employed in or by their overseas sales branch, subsidiary, distributor 
or agent. 

(c) Product support 

(i) A large amount of training was said to arise from contractual 
obligations relating to the sale of sophisticated equipment. It was 
said that the training programme offered by companies tendering for 
the supply of such equipment could be the decisive factor in the 
awarding of the contract. 

(ii) Companies selling advanced equipment had also often to create a 
technological infrastructure when selling in developing country 
markets. It was said, for example, that television sets would not find 
a wide market where a servicing network did not exist. 

(d) Influence on buying 

By training individuals destined for high office firms hoped to bring to 
their attention a wider range of their products and a knowledge of them 
that they would not otherwise have. This might in time influence 
purchasing by overseas companies in a way favourable to the firms. 

This again was a primary motive for a considerable amount of training. 

(e) Obligation as part of an international organisation 

Where the United Kingdom firm was part of an international 
organisation (whether the parent company or not) it often provided 
training to other parts of the group to increase the general efficiency of 
the group. This sort of training accounted for groups of students from 
overseas in some of the larger United Kingdom companies. Respondents 
pointed out that training for international purposes could have an 
incidental export benefit. 

(f) Reciprocity 

A few firms undertook the training of overseas nationals in order to 
secure training attachments abroad for their own employees. 

(g) Altruism 

A small number of firms took overseas nationals without expectation of 
any gain to themselves because they considered such training to be 
beneficial to the trainees and to their countries and to further certain 
general objectives such as international understanding. 
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Table 9 Trade from training 


Period for trade 
years 


Respondents 


% 




Within two 


24 


41 




Between two and five 


17 


29 




Between five and ten 


16 


28 




After ten 


1 


2 




Total 


58 


100 




Table 10 Optimum level of trainee for export promotion 


Optimum level of trainee 


Respondents 


°/ 

/o 




Operative and shopfioor worker 4 


2 




Apprentice craftsman 


3 


2 




Trainee technician 


5 


3 




Craftsman 


4 


2 




Technician 


14 


9 




Supervisor 


7 


4 




Undergraduate 


16 


11 




Postgraduate and technologist 


40 


24 




Junior management 


28 


17 




Middle management 


28 


17 




Senior management 


15 


9 




Total 


164 


100 
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Training to influence overseas buyers 

21 Where the major object in training was the influencing of overseas 
buyers, recipients were asked to say what interval they expected between the 
end of the training period and the first results in terms of sales, what level of 
trainee they considered showed the optimum results, and on which 
geographical areas they concentrated and for what reasons. 

22 The majority of the respondents willing to indicate the length of time 
they considered it would take before results began to show suggested a 
period exceeding two years between the completion of training and the first 
resultant sales : 41 per cent of the respondents, however, suggested a period 
of less than two years. 

23 Most respondents considered that trainees from the higher echelons or 
destined for them were likely to show the best results in terms of exports. 

Thus Table 10 shows that 43 per cent of respondents thought the managerial 
level to be the optimum and 35 per cent the undergraduate/postgraduate level. 



Table 1 1 Geographical origin of trainee 


Area of origin Respondents 


% 




EFTA 


59 


18 




EEC 


49 


15 




USA 


21 


6 




Canada 


26 


8 




Australia and New Zealand 


47 


15 




Developing countries 


103 


31 




Other 0 


24 


7 




Total 


329 


100 




Notes: 0 includes Japan, Eastern Europe, Turkey and Greece. 
Many respondents indicated more than one area. 
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24 The comments of respondents suggested that few firms had a deliberate 
policy of concentrating on any particular market. Most treated each request 
on its merits but, where they did have a major market, found themselves 
concentrating on it. There was, however, also a tendency to concentrate on 
the areas where the need for training was greatest, notably the developing 
countries. A few firms did have a policy of concentrating on the areas which 
they considered to have the best potential as markets for their products. 



Views on the value of training for export trade 



Table 12 Assessment of value of training for export promotion 


Assessment 


Respondents 


% 




Very valuable 


47 


28 




Useful 


79 


48 




Of little value 


34 


20 




Of no value 


7 


4 




Total 


167 


100 





25 Seventy-six per cent of all respondents believed training to be ‘very 
valuable’ or ‘useful’ from an export trade viewpoint against 20 per cent who 
considered it to be ‘of little value’ and four per cent ‘of no value’. A number 
of the respondents who considered that training was worthwhile from an 
export trade viewpoint commented on the intangibility of the benefit. 

26 There were many different reasons for which firms were providing 
industrial training but for the promotion of export trade most firms 
emphasised the value of training for product support and for improving the 
effectiveness of overseas distribution. 

27 Industrial training was also said to be a means of influencing overseas 
buyers by increasing the knowledge of United Kingdom products and 
industrial efficiency. In such circumstances it was submitted that care had to 
be taken in the selection of the trainee as the training would only be likely to 
show an export return where the following conditions applied : 

(a) the trainee was in a senior management post or destined for one; 

(b) he was in a company which was a large-scale purchaser or a 
potential large-scale purchaser. 
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28 The belief that goodwill established through the provision of training to 
unsponsored trainees selected more or less at random would be likely to 
produce new export business was strongly challenged. Purchases in the 
capital goods field, probably the field most liable to influence by industrial 
training, were said to be placed for commercial reasons rather than on 
grounds of sentiment. 

The Official Schemes 



Table 13 Assessment of official schemes 



Assessment 


Respondents 


°/ 

/o 


Good 


34 


28 


Adequate 


68 


56 


In need of reorganisation 


21 


16 


Total 


123 


100 



29 In response to the questionnaire, 35 per cent of the firms stated that they 
did not have sufficient knowledge of the whole range of the schemes to be 
able to comment. The majority opinion among the remainder was that the 
official schemes were ‘adequate’. The major criticism was that the schemes 
showed little return to the firms participating in them. There was thought to 
be little likelihood of any business arising from training provided under the 
schemes. It was further claimed that the work-contribution from the trainee 
was limited and that the prospects for securing training attachments abroad 
for their own employees were not improved. 

30 The view was also expressed by a few respondents that trainees under 
the official schemes were in general at too low a level to be able to influence 
purchases by companies abroad in the short term. 

3 1 It was suggested that in the administration of the schemes more 
attention should be given to the individual requirements of trainees and to an 
appreciation of the particular type of training firms could provide. 

32 A recurring criticism was that there was duplication and a lack of 
co-ordination in the official schemes which caused confusion and wasted 
effort. Some respondents suggested that the number of agencies should be 
reduced and others called for the establishment of a central body with overall 
responsibility for industrial training. 
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Possible increase in the number of overseas nationals being trained 

Whilst 29 per cent of the firms said that they would be able to train 
more overseas nationals the defensive nature of some of the replies suggested 
that the question may have given rise to fears that there would be Government 
pressure to utilise capacity to the full in the interests of exports. 

Trade Associations and other bodies 

34 The general opinion expressed by trade associations and other bodies 
was that the industrial training of overseas nationals was beneficial from an 
export trade point of view and that the United Kingdom should continue 
providing such training. 

35 Some especial importance was attached to the training of those 
employed, or to be employed, by an overseas sales branch, subsidiary 
distributor or agent and it was considered that the volume of training falling 
into this category would be likely to grow. Training as a result of contractual 
obligations made by British companies with overseas purchasers was regarded 
as advantageous, especially in the long term when further purchases were 
contemplated. There was less enthusiasm for the sponsored and 
unsponsored trainee but no precise opinion was offered as the position was 
by no means clear because of the widespread nature of the arrangement. 

36 One association stated that the training was ‘of the utmost value’ w hils t 
another stated that ‘when equipment is supplied to an overseas customer it is 
essential that there is an adequately trained staff to cover its support’ and 
this was regarded as being particularly so in the case of technically 
sophisticated products. 

37 It was suggested that many firms were deterred from taking on overseas 
trainees because of the costs involved, particularly where there were no direct 
compensatory benefits. Reference was made to the Industrial Training 
Boards and it was thought reasonable that the Boards should encourage the 
industrial training of overseas nationals by the use of funds to defray costs 

« was lurther suggested that in placing trainees there should be more 
emphasis on the potential return in increased exports and that the Training 
Boards could be a focal point for this assessment and for the routeing of 
trainees. 

39 Some importance was also attached to the initial vetting and selection 
of trainees which, it was thought, could best be undertaken overseas by the 
sponsoring body or the British Embassy/High Commission. 

40 Mention was also made of the various loans and grants made to 
overseas developing countries by Britain and it was submitted that some of 
these funds could usefully be earmarked for the training in the United 
Kingdom of nationals from those countries. 

41 Another body proposed that a national office should be established in 
40 
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Britain as a focal point for the exchange of young workers with other 
European countries on the lines of the German Federal Office for 
Placement’s Frankfurt department. The annual cost for the first two years of 
a limited scheme of this type was estimated at £25,000, a part of which it 
was hoped would be provided from Government sources. The reason for the 
proposal was the view that the future generation of salesmen, engineers, 
designers and managers in the United Kingdom should know something of 
the industrial structure and business methods in European countries. 

42 One comment drew attention to the personal factor by pointing out that 
nothing could be worse for the national interest than that an overseas trainee 
should come to Britain and return home disappointed. 

Assessment 

43 The industrial training of overseas nationals is for the purpose of this 
assessment divided into : 

(i) training provided under private arrangements made within firms; 

(ii) training provided under the official schemes — the CBI Overseas 
Scholarships scheme, the Athlone Fellowships scheme, the Technical 
Assistance Programme of the Ministry of Overseas Development, the 
joint scheme of the Ministry of Overseas Development and the 
Department of Employment and Productivity; and 

(iii) training arranged by such bodies as the International Association for 
the Exchange of Students for Technical Experience, the International 
Labour Office, the British Council and educational institutions. 

(i) Training provided under private arrangements made within firms 

44 About 80 per cent of the overseas nationals covered by the survey were 
being trained under arrangements made privately within firms. The bulk of 
this training has an export benefit as its prime objective. The various reasons 
for which firms undertake the training of overseas nationals are set out above 
(see under ‘Reasons for training’ and paragraph 20). Training undertaken 
for reasons (a) establishment of goodwill, (b) increasing the efficiency of the 
overseas operation, (c) product support, and (d) the trainee’s future influence 
on buying, is export-oriented, (a), (b) and (c) share two features which enable 
firms in most cases to assess the export benefit with reasonable accuracy. 
These two features are that the benefit is intended to accrue to one company 
and is therefore identifiable and that the benefit or the lack of it will become 
apparent within a short time after the completion of training. 

45 The complicating factor is that the provision of training is never more 
than a contributory factor in achieving an export sale. 

46 In the case of (d) the benefit is less easily assessable as the first results in 
terms of sales from this sort of training are not likely to show for some time 
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after its completion: 59 per cent of respondents considered that the interval 
between completion of training and first sales would be over two years 

47 In the light of each firm’s ability to assess the benefit from the training of 
overseas nationals the 76 per cent of respondents to the questionnaire who 
considered industrial training ‘very valuable’ or ‘useful’ from an export- 
promotion view-point and the large volume of training being carried out 
under private auspices bear witness to the effectiveness of training as a means 
of increasing exports. 

48 Training undertaken for reasons (e) an obligation towards an international 
organisation of which the United Kingdom firm is a part, (f) to secure on a 
reciprocal basis training attachments abroad for the firm’s own employees 
and (g) altruism is not export-oriented and accounts for only a minor part of 
the training being done privately by firms. 

(ii) Training provided under the official schemes 

49 About three per cent of all the overseas nationals covered by the survey 
- re /f- e !" ns frainin S under arrangements made through the official schemes. 
00 Officially sponsored training differs from that provided privately by 
firms in the following ways : 

(i) it is more difficult to assess the benefit from such training; 

(") 11 15 not arranged through the business contacts of the firms undertaking 
the training; and 

(iii) trainees under the official schemes are at a level lower than that 
considered by respondents to the questionnaire to be the optimum for 
training undertaken for the sake of the trainee’s future influence on 
buying. 

M On (i), training under the official schemes has none of the features which 
make private training susceptible to accurate assessment. Firstly, the object 
of the official schemes is not the benefit of one firm: the schemes are 
intended to foster a predisposition for the methods and products of British 
industry among overseas nationals likely to rise to influential positions in 
foreign industry and therefore a benefit could accrue to any of a number of 
firms and would not usually come to the notice of those administering the 
official schemes. Secondly, as the overseas nationals are in the main 
immediate postgraduates (the CBI Type C Scholarships and the joint 
ODM/DEP scheme are the major exceptions in this respect) there is 
unlikely to be any resulting sales for a considerable time after the 
completion of training. 

52 On (ii), as in private training the trainee selected will often be employed 
by a customer of the United Kingdom firm he will be likely on return to his 
company to maintain some contact with the firm which has provided his 
42 
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training and with its products. Firm’s private training is therefore likely to 
have more relevance to the overseas national’s previous and subsequent 
experience than officially sponsored training, with the possible exception of 
the joint scheme of the Ministry of Overseas Development and the 
Locomotive and Allied Manufacturers Association. 

53 However, precisely because the official schemes are not confined to over- 
seas nationals selected through firms’ normal business contacts they perform 
certain functions which firms do not undertake. These functions are as follows: 

(a) The outstanding graduate in an overseas country who is unattached to 
any firm there but appears likely to reach an influential position is 
brought to the United Kingdom. The drawback to this is, of course, the 
difficulty of spotting ‘high-fliers’. 

(b) Overseas nationals are given experience in firms which are major users of 
United Kingdom equipment. The ODM’s Technical Assistance Programme 
is of particular value in this respect as it concentrates on placing overseas 
nationals employed in the public sector overseas in the United Kingdom’s 
nationalised and semi-nationalised industries. 

54 As regards (iii), 43 per cent of respondents to the questionnaire 
considered that trainees at managerial level showed the best results in terms 
of sales as against 24 per cent who considered the post-graduate/technologist 
level to be the optimum. 

55 Because of the small proportion of all training covered by the official 
schemes they are worthwhile in export promotion terms only in so far as they 
perform effectively functions which firms would not perform for themselves. 
One such function is the training of outstandingly able overseas nationals 
unattached to a company and another is the training of overseas nationals 
from public organisations abroad which are purchasers or potential purchasers 
of United Kingdom equipment. 

(iii) Training arranged by other bodies 

56 Approximately 18 per cent of all training covered by the survey was 
arranged by ‘other bodies’. 

57 This training does not have as its major objective the expansion of 
exports and its importance in export promotion terms is probably limited. 

58 If the national office for the placement and exchange of trainees, 
proposed by one of the bodies submitting their views to the Working Party, 
were to come into existence it might indirectly increase trade. The increase in 
exports would be achieved not only by bringing overseas nationals to the 
United Kingdom but also by providing United Kingdom nationals with an 
opportunity for practical experience in foreign industry which would increase 
their effectiveness as Britain’s future salesmen, engineers, designers and 
managers. 
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Appendix C 



Arrangements in certain other countries 



Lillian t0 ° bta, ’ n M appreciation of the arrangements for the industrial 

France USA UaT 5 ?*' m ,i 0ther C ° UntrieS ,he 3CtivitieS of German ^ 
trance, USA, Italy, Japan, Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, Finland Belgium 

and Denmark have been examined and a summary is given below’: § 



Summary 

(a) Official, semi-official and private organisations 

— . 

In Germany, Japan, France, USA, Sweden, Switzerland and Finland the 
trammg is organised by an official body-in Germany the programme is 
co-ordinated by the Foreign Ministry and the Ministry of Technical 
Co-operatmn, together with the Lander Government (and implemented 

CoTira S Zlg Clal 3nd PriVa ‘ e b ° dieS) ’ “ Japan the ° verseas Tech “ cal 

:r;i genCy 2 Ut Government ’ s programmes and a 
mber of other projects, in France the central organising body is the 

Association Pour ^Organisation des Stages de Technicians etrangers dans 

he French r anCa,Se “ FranCe ’’ 3 PTiV3te association set up at the instance of 
the French Government, ,n the USA the official body is the Agencv for 

a"^™! S^'fVT in nm Weden ^ " Ae Development 

Fln b n \?' nd an ° ffice f0r TechnicaI Co-operation and in 

Finland a Ministry of Communications and Labour. There are no 
corresponding organisations in Italy, Turkey, Belgium and Denmark. 

training “T ■' re 15 kn ° Wn t0 be 3 nuraber of overseas people receiving 

“fhe n U mhT Va T SP a 1CeS ’ bUt there is IMe or 110 “formation about 

of trainees th S r ° r ^ typ£ and duration °f courses or the level 
of trainees or the administrative arrangements in this sector. 

(b) Method of Recruitment 

schemes S£S XeCTui f eat of students f °r training under official and semi-official 

Mffiffie 1 th m v ° Ut Pnmarily thr ° Ugh the embassies overseas in conjunction 
th the authorities organising the scheme and with the overseas governments 

notavadab^ " 1311011 “ ^ 3d ° pted f ° r private recruitment is 
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fc) Type of Trainee 

Tt appears that officially-run schemes deal for the most part with advanced 
trainees. ASTEF, for example, aims to take fully qualified engineers whose 
average age is between 30 and 35. In contrast the International Association 
for the Exchange of Students for Technical Experience (IAESTE), which is a 
non-governmental international exchange organisation, deals with students at 
all stages of their technical education. 

(d) Length of Training 

In general, courses do not last more than one year and the average length 
of course appears to be between three and seven months. IAESTE courses, 
which take place during a students long vacation, are of two to three months 
duration. 

(e) Number of Trainees 

The total number of overseas trainees is not normally published. However, it 
would appear that Germany is the country s receiving most trainees : for 
example, it is estimated that there are 10,000 trainees in Germany at any one 
time from the developing countries and 1,520 students from Europe were 
received under the IAESTE scheme in 1968. 

(f) General 

Of the schemes examined the French organisation ASTEF was the only 
scheme openly set up as an instrument of commercial and nationalistic policy, 
the objectives of the scheme being to increase French exports and also to 
create a corps of people among the rising leaders of developing countries who 
would be familiar with and sympathetic towards France. 



Germany 

2 Several schemes exist to bring foreign nationals to Germany for a period 
of industrial training and are run by official and non-official bodies. 

3 The total figure for the number of trainees in Germany is not known, 
although it is estimated that there are approximately 10,000 trainees from 
developing countries at any one time. Of these some 3,000 are under official 
auspices and the remaining 7,000 are received under non-official schemes. 

4 The training programme for technical trainees financed from Federal or 
Lander funds for each year is planned in outline beforehand and co-ordinated 
by the Foreign Ministry and the Ministry for Technical Co-operation. In 
addition to the general programme, there are a number of special categories 
of training which are treated separately — for instance, the training of 
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counterparts in connection with overseas technical assistance projects. Since 
the Lander are deeply involved in the technical training programme, the 
outline for each year is submitted to a Committee on which the Lander 
Governments are represented. Once the general plan has been approved, the 
implementation of individual training projects is worked out between the 
Ministry of Technical Co-operation and the Lander authorities concerned. 

The selection of trainees is the responsibility of the Foreign Ministry, working 
through the Federal Republic's embassies. It should be mentioned that there 
would appear to be an increasing emphasis in German technical training 
facilities for foreigners on trainees from developing countries. 

5 The undemoted organisations run industrial trainee-ships in Germany. 

The BDI 

6 The Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie operates as an agency for 
the placing of foreigners in industry for technical experience. It has no 
independent programme and no funds for the purpose, working entirely on 
an ad hoc basis to provide assistance for individuals, firms and institutions 
when asked for it. 

7 The BDI deals primarily with apprentices over 18 years of age who come 
for the most part from outside Europe. The apprentices, known as 
‘Praktikanten’, are divided into two main categories: 

(a) those who want to attend a technical college or university, a condition of 

entrance to which is a period of practical experience in industry ; 

(b) those who want only a period of practical experience and may be at any 
stage in their technical education. 

The DIHT 

8 The Deutscher Industrie und Handelstag, unlike the BDI, is primarily 
concerned with locating German companies who are willing to take foreign 
technical students. 

The Carl Duisberg Gesellschaft 

9 This private non-profit making organisation, which helps to provide 
advanced training for both Germans abroad (particularly in the United 
States, Scandinavia and France) and for foreigners in Germany, is 
supported by German industry, numerous private individuals, the Federal 
Government and the Lander Governments. Some 400 individual German 
companies are members of the organisation and contribute towards the costs 
involved. Membership carries with it an undertaking to provide places for 
practical training on the shop floor. 

10 In 1966 the Society brought 65 young Britons to Germany and sent 99 
young Germans to Britain. 
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The ZA V 

1 1 The Zentralstelle fur Arbeitsvermittlung (the Federal Labour Exchange) 
works in close co-operation with bodies such as the BDI and DIHT and the 
CDG in placing trainees in German industry. It directly recruits foreign labour 
for German industry, on behalf of the German Ministry of Labour, and also 
operates the world’s leading national trainee and student placement and 
exchange service. Further, all appointments of foreigners to industry and 
commerce in Germany made by other organisations must be registered with 
the ZAV. This gives the Federal authorities a clear picture of the whole 
foreign labour and trainee situation. 

The DAAD 

12 Academic scholarships for students from overseas are provided by the 
Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst (the German Academic Exchange 
Service). In 1966 it provided 1,852 scholarships, a number of which involved 
periods of technical or industrial training. 

13 Scholarships are in principle for one year, but can be extended in the 
case of students from developing countries. 

IAESTE 

14 In Germany this is administered by the DAAD. In 1968 the Federal 
Republic received 1,675 students under the IAESTE scheme, the highest 
number (356) came from Austria and 155 came from non-European countries. 
The main fields of study of students received by Germany during 1968 were 
mechanical engineering (217), electrical engineering (154), civil engineering 
(71) and chemistry (30). 

France 

15 The official policy of the French Government is to promote actively the 
industrial training of overseas nationals in France. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has the major interest in this field and the French overseas commercial 
services are responsible for the promotion and administration of this policy 
abroad. The Ministry subsidises exchanges and also provides scholarships for 
selected trainees. 

Association pour L’ Organisation des Stages de Techniciens 
strangers dans T Industrie francaise ( ASTEF ) 

16 ASTEF is a private association of 45 French manufacturing firms and 
nationalised industries set up in 1958 at the instance of the French 
Government to take over the technical assistance activities formerly carried 
out by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the educational and scientific 
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fields and by the Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs in the industrial 
and commercial fields. It covers all countries outside the franc zone. 

17 The organisation operates on a fairly large scale and has frequent 
contacts with more than 500 companies and technical organisations. Since its 
inception ASTEF has organised training for more than 20,000 overseas 
nationals. It is said to be experienced and efficiently run and occupies an 
important place in French overseas commercial activities. The headquarters 
staff number some 250 and there are regional offices in Bordeaux, Marseilles 
Nancy, Rennes and elsewhere which are run in conjunction with the National 
Centre for External Trade. ASTEF is basically an instrument of French 
Government policy in the technical assistance field and no attempt is made 
to hide the commercial and nationalistic objective. 

IS ASTEF has two main sources of income. The first, and by far the 
larger, is a straight subsidy which pays all the expenses of the trainees and 
of the organisation of the courses. The second, is made up of members’ 
subscriptions and this pays for the running expenses of the association’s 
office, including salaries. There is financial control by the French Government 

19 The French take the view that the cost of receiving ‘stagiaires’ in France 
is far greater than that of sending out experts to run technical courses in other 
countries. In the case of the under-developed countries mainly in Africa, 
they therefore prefer to send experts out to organise local courses providing 
medium or low level instruction. At the same time French language 
instruction is given, particularly for the benefit of outstanding trainees who 
may eventually be selected to go to France as ‘stagiaires’. 

20 Trainees are recruited for ‘stages’ in France by the French Embassies. 

The trainees are all fully qualified engineers with some professional 
experience and mostly aged between 30 and 35. The sectors of industry for 
which they have been accepted include electricity, building, electronics, civil 
engineering, chemicals, railways, oil, gas and atomic energy. The period 
spent in France is about seven months and it is estimated that the annual 
number of trainees will soon exceed 3,000. Prior to and during the ‘stages’ 
ASTEF provides courses in language training, French life, culture and 
history and organises visits to industrial areas and to places of general 
interest. ASTEF also tries to maintain contact with ‘stagiaires’ who have 
returned to their own countries. 



ASATOM 

21 The ‘.Association pour les stages et l’accueil des techniciens d’outre-mer’ 
takes care of trainees from French-speaking Africa. It is a semi-official body 
and both organises training and takes care of trainees’ material needs 
Trainees’ expenses are covered by the French Government, their home 
Government and by international organisations. 
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Commissariat a VEnergie Atomique (CEA) 

(French Atomic Energy Commission) 

22 In 1967, the CEA welcomed a thousand foreign workers (not including 
those received at the National Institute of Nuclear Science and Technology). 
This figure includes the following: 

117 foreign-paid university trainees, 

486 unpaid foreign trainees, 

105 Euratom employees 

(working in CEA under a co-operative agreement), 

90 foreign co-operative workers. 

The remainder consists for the most part of trainees, who are accepted by 
the CEA on scholarships from one of the official or semi-official organisations, 
whose aim is to promote cultural and technical co-operation or commercial 
work. About half of these were sent by ASTEF. The rest came through 
schemes organised by the Cultural Affairs or Technical Co-operation 
Departments of the Ministry of Foreigh Affairs, on scholarships provided by 
the ‘Centre International des Stages’ or by the ‘Centre National des Oeuvres 
Universitaires et Scolaires.’ Only 15 or 20 scholarships for foreigners are 
provided annually by the CEA itself. Among the thousand foreign workers, 
some stay for as little as a month, some for years. 



Ministry of Social Affairs 

23 The Ministry helps to place overseas ‘stagiaires’ in French industry. In 
particular, the Ministry provides this service for the Franco/German Youth 
Office. 

L’ Office Franco-Allemand pour la Jeunesse 
(Franco-German Youth Office) 

24 This is set up to deal with all kinds of exchanges of young people 
between France and Germany. It can operate directly or assist other 
agencies. It has a budget of £5m. p.a., provided equally by the two 
Governments. A relatively small part of its work (possibly 5 per cent) is 
concerned with the two-way exchange of (at present) 250 young workers who 
fall into the following classification: 

30 per cent secretaries, clerical workers; 

30 per cent accountants, commercial; 

20 per cent technicians (including professional engineers); 

20 per cent manual workers. 

(65 per cent are women and 35 per cent men) 

The age limits are 18-30 and the exchange is normally for one year. 
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25 mU ^\\ ^ Co ~ or ^ lnation des Associations d’Echanges Internationaux 
excl. the Vanous organisations in France dealing with international 
anges of all kinds (including industrial trainee schemes) have been 
g ouped under the Comite which provides a central reference point for 
n ormation about exchanges, and the link between these organisations and 
e rench authorities. The Comite publishes a booklet giving details of the 
c tvities of its 40 member organisations. 



iaeste 

26 In 1968 France received 362 exchange students under the IAESTE 
sc erne and of these 329 were from European countries, including 50 from 
the United Kingdom. 



United States of America 



Agency for International Development 

27 Government support for the industrial training of overseas nationals is 
confined to training arising from technical assistance programmes sponsored 
by the Agency for International Development (AID). Such training is usually 
only one element of a development project and is subordinated to project 
objectives. 

28 A large proportion of the industrial training sponsored by AID consists 
of short term (six months or less) observation and study visits for high level 
industrialists, entrepreneurs and managerial level personnel. Another 
substantial group of trainees is made up of those brought to the United 
States for academic training in an industrial field, principally in industrial 
sciences and engineering. In 1967 only 346 overseas nationals were receiving 
in-plant training under AID sponsorship. Relatively few ‘apprentice’ level 
participants are brought to the United States; the policy is to encourage such 
training in nearby third countries and to help develop training facilities in the 
country of origin at this level. 

29 All students trained under AID sponsorship are selected jointly by the 
Government of the country of origin and the AID Mission in that country; 
almost without exception they are Government employees in the country of 
origin. A condition of sponsorship under the AID programme is that students 
agree to return to their own countries to take up specified employment at the 
end of the training period. 

30 AID also encourages, organises and subsidises private groups which can 
increase technical and managerial skills in industry in the developing 
countries. 
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Training under Private Auspices 

31 There is no central body co-ordinating information about industrial 
training under private auspices in the USA and it has therefore not been 
possible to obtain information on the scope or extent of such training. 

IAESTE 

32 In 1968, 180 students were received in the USA under the IAESTE scheme. 



Italy 

33 There is no central organisation in Italy which co-ordinates the 
arrangements for receiving trainees from other countries. 

Students received by Italian State-participated Industries 

34 An estimated 300 foreign nationals a year are accepted by the Italian 
state-participated industries. The most active in this field is the Institute for 
Industrial Reconstruction which offered 100 places in 1967 and took 121 
students in 1966. The petroleum concern ENI also offers places in its 
post-graduate Enrico Mattei School which can take 50 students (both Italian 
and foreign) for one year courses. 

Training in Private Industry 

35 A substantial number of foreign trainees is received by private industry 
in Italy but there is no machinery for the collection of information on this 
subject. 

The Turin International Centre 

36 The International Labour Organisation together with the Italian 
Government has established an institution called the Turin International 
Centre to provide advanced technical and vocational training. The Centre was 
opened in October 1965 and offers to managers and technical specialists from 
all over the world the advanced training facilities which they cannot find in 
their own country or region : at the same time it contributes to the continued 
training of technical co-operation experts, national and international, who 
apply their knowledge and competence in the interests of developing countries. 

37 The programmes at the Centre have been arranged in three main 
categories as follows : 

(a) programmes for managers and consultants, 

(b) programmes for directors in charge of vocational education and, 

(c) programmes for vocational training instructors, technicians, foremen and 
skilled workmen. 
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The length of the category (a) course is usually three months and the courses 
for categories (b) and (c) have usually six months’ duration. 

38 The technical courses are part of the regular programme of the Centre and 
these include courses in mechanical engineering, automobile and diesel engineer- 
ing, electricity and electronics, and welding and sheet metal work. 

39 Statistics of the number of trainees are not available. 

IAESTE 

40 In 1 968, 1 27 students were received by Italy under the IAESTE Scheme. 



Japan 

41 The scope of Japanese training for foreign nationals is comprehensive and 
the machinery for implementing it is well organised. However, by Western 
standards the scale in terms of money and numbers is small. Most trainees come 
from Asia, although the Near and Middle East and Latin American countries 
also participate. The language barrier is a limiting factor and training is usually 
conducted in broken Japanese or broken English. 

42 The major Japanese training schemes are summarised below. 

OTCA 

43 The Overseas Technical Co-operation Agency, financed by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, carries out the technical co-operation programmes of the 
Japanese Government. A number of projects, such as the Colombo Plan and 
various United Nations schemes, are channelled through the Agency. 

44 Government sponsored and financed schemes for the reception of trainees 
from overseas began in 1954 and by the end of 1967 a total of about 9,600 
foreign technical specialist trainees had received training in Japan. Since the 
establishment of OTCA in 1962 the Japanese effort, particularly with regard to 
developing countries, has been expanding rapidly and the present intake of 
industrial trainees is about 1,200 a year. 

45 The training organised by OTCA embraces all fields of industrial 
training and courses vary between one and 12 months. 



The Association for Overseas Technical Scholarships 
46 This joint Government and private industry scheme was founded in 
1959 and up to the end of 1967 has accepted 2,300 foreign trainees; the 
current intake, which is expected to increase, is about 700 a year. The 
scheme is financed by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
(60 per cent) and by private industry (40 per cent). Participating companies 
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include some of the most important in Japan and cover most industrial 
fields. The scheme is intended for young men of graduate or similar 
professional status. Courses vary between three months and one year. A 
five-weeks intensive orientation and language course is given before the main 
programme but candidates are expected to possess a working knowledge of 
either Japanese or English. 

The Asia Productivity Organisation 

47 As mentioned above Japan receives a number of trainees through 
multilateral organisations, the majority of whom are channelled through 
OTCA. In addition a relatively small number of trainees are channelled 
through the Asia Productivity Organisation but only about 150 trainees have 
been so placed in Japan since the foundation of the Organisation in 1961. 

Private Arrangements 

48 No figures are available on the overseas trainees recruited and trained 
privately in Japan by individual firms in the development of their overseas 
trade, but it is believed that there is a large number of such trainees. 

IAESTE 

49 IAESTE operates as yet on a very small scale in Japan, the entire intake 
of students under this scheme in 1968 being only 58. 



Sweden 

50 All official training of overseas nationals in Sweden is arranged and 
administered through one central body, the Swedish International 
Development Authority (SIDA). 

SIDA 

51 SIDA’s sphere of influence extends beyond that of industrial training. 

Its activities are part of the Swedish bilateral and multilateral assistance 
programme for developing countries. The courses cover a wide range of 
subjects and in a number of cases take place outside Sweden. SIDA’s 
programme is mainly directed towards countries in Africa and Asia, although 
some courses are open to participants from other countries. Several of the 
courses and seminars are arranged together with international organisations, 
which is in line with the general approach of the Swedish assistance 
programme. The number of students involved in industrial training courses 

in Sweden under the auspices of SIDA is not available. 
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Ministry of Labour 

52 The Swedish Ministry of Labour offers an information and assistance 
service for Swedish nationals seeking vocational training posts abroad. 

Training in Private Industry 

53 Outside the official programme training is provided privately by some 
firms but there is no information available on the nature of training or the 
numbers involved. 

IAESTE 

54 Sweden received 682 students for training through the IAESTE scheme 
in 1968. 



Turkey 

55 Facilities for the industrial training of nationals from other countries 
in Turkey are extremely limited. The only sources are the Multilateral 
Technical Co-operation Fund of the Central Treaty Organisation and the 
Regional Co-operation for Development Organisation (RCD), and both of 
these cater for Pakistanis and Iranians only. So far neither organisation has 
done much training and such training as has been provided has been largely 
confined to academic and professional subjects. For example, in 1968 no 
industrial trainees were financed under MTCF and only three under RCD. 

IAESTE 

56 153 exchange students were received under the IAESTE scheme in 1968. 



Switzerland 

57 There is a wide variety of organisations offering industrial training in 
Switzerland. Because of this it has not been possible to obtain any real idea 
of the extent of the training offered. 

58 The most important governmental organisation concerned, the Office 
for Technical Co-operation, has indicated that it is moving away from the 
idea of bringing large numbers of less qualified students to Switzerland for 
training. Instead it aims to concentrate on more senior students who, after 
further training, can replace Swiss instructors in the countries concerned. 

IAESTE 

59 319 exchange students were received under the IAESTE scheme in 1968. 
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Finland 



60 The Trainees Exchange Office of the Ministry of Communications and 
Labour finds places in Finnish industry in reciprocation for Finnish students 
being placed abroad. There is no information on the number of trainees 
received under this arrangement or on the amount of private sector training 
of nationals of other countries. 

IAESTE 

61 179 exchange students were received under the IAESTE scheme in 1968. 



Belgium 

62 There exists no machinery specifically for placing trainees from foreign 
countries. The general services of the Office Nationale D’Emploi are available 
to assist in placing foreign nationals but it is apparently difficult for the 
Office Nationale to find Belgian employers willing to take foreign trainees as 
there is considerable juvenile unemployment in Belgium. 

IAESTE 

63 59 exchange students were received under the IAESTE scheme in 1968. 



Denmark 

64 There is no central organisation co-ordinating the industrial training of 
nationals of other countries in Denmark. Training is arranged ‘ad hoc’ with 
individual companies. 

IAESTE 

65 105 exchange students were received under the IAESTE scheme in 1968. 



European Economic Community 

66 The Common Market countries co-operate to provide an exchange 
scheme nnder the title ‘Stages pour les Jeunes Professionels’. The only 
example to date of this type of inter-governmental co-operation in industrial 
training for young people. 
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Appendix D 



Note on the British Association for Commercial and 
Industrial Education 

1 The British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education is a 
registered educational charity, governed by a Council elected by BACIE 
members at their annual general meeting. BACIE is financed by subscriptions 
and by the fees charged for the services it provides. The object of the 
Association is to promote the education, training and methods of selection of 
persons engaged in or about to be engaged in commerce and industry in the 
United Kingdom. The services it offers include a library and information 
service, the organisation of conferences, exhibitions, seminars and courses, 
and the publication of a quarterly journal and a wide variety of handbooks, 
training manuals and reports. There are over 5,000 members including 
industrial and commercial firms, the nationalised industries, government 
departments, industrial training boards, local education authorities, 
universities, technical and commercial colleges, trade associations and trade 
unions. 

2 . While the Association primarily caters for members in the United 
Kingdom it has over the years acquired a substantial membership overseas. 
This is distributed throughout the world and consists of industrial and 
commercial undertakings, government departments and educational 
establishments. The Association also receives numerous visitors from overseas 
many of whom are sent by the Department of Employment and Productivity, ’ 
the Department of Education and Science, the Ministry of Overseas 
Development, the British Council and others. 

-•> The Association has organised visits to numerous countries overseas for 
the purpose of studying their vocational training systems. These visits have 
included West Germany, France, Sweden and, in 1963, the USSR at the 
suggestion of the Foreign Office. 

4 BACIE has accumulated a substantial collection of documents dealing 
with overseas training and has contributed to the spread of knowledge of 
overseas practices. Since 1964, for instance, BACIE has been the official 
distributor of the English edition of the Craft Instruction Manuals used by 
the metal-using industry in Sweden. The Association also acts as the 
distributor of certain training publications issued by the International Labour 
Office. 

5 By virtue of its experience and contacts, the Association is exceptionally 
\\ ell-placed to act as a central office for the exchange of young workers. 

Many of BACIE’s present services, for instance the Publications and 
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Information Departments, could be enlarged and expanded to provide the 
additional services required. 



Appendix E 

Membership of the Working Party 

Board of Trade 

Department of Employment and Productivity 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
Ministry of Overseas Development 
Ministry of Technology 

British Council 

British National Export Council 
Confederation of British Industry 

Council for Technical Education and Training for Overseas Countries 
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